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Six Positive Freedoms. ......,,., 


HE freedoms which can be stated positively as moral imperatives 

and which are universal or nearly universal in their appeal are 
sufficiently few that together they constitute a manageable unit. Six 
of these stand out as necessary elements in any human society that is 
a truly good society. If the other factors, such as equality and indi- 
vidual dignity, are present, the excellence of a social order may be 
judged by the degree to which these six freedoms are realized. 


1. The freedom to learn... . 
2. The freedom to debate... . 
3. The freedom to worship... . 
4. The freedom to work... . 
5. The freedom to live... . 


6. The freedom to serve... . 


—ELTON TRUEBLOOD in Declaration of Freedom, Harper & Bros., New York 











Letters to the Editors 





Careless Reference Seen as Damaging 





Sunday Not Weekend 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The practice of referring to Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday as the “weekend” 
is becoming a very serious and dangerous 
one. Religious people of all faiths should 
heed the warning and stop this insidious 
thing. Through this indifference, careless- 
ness and ignorance more damage can be 
done to Christ, his church and religion 
than the atheists can hope to accomplish. 

Sunday is the first day of the week. 
Sunday cannot intelligently be referred 
to as the weekend or a part thereof. If 
any person will stop for one second to 
think he will realize that his reference 
to Sunday as a part of the weekend is 
untrue. 

Sunday is rightfully thought of as the 
Lord’s Day. When one thinks of Sunday as 
the Lord’s Day he will realize his need or 
his obligation to be in the house of the 
Lord or at the communion table on that 
day. When a man or woman lumps Sun- 
day into a hodge podge of meaningless 
jargon he is doing more damage to the 
church and the kingdom of God than the 
atheist who deliberately tries to hurt the 
cause of Christ. ... 

Hebrew practice has been the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath from six o'clock or 
sundown on Friday through six o’clock 
or until sundown on Saturday. Any re- 
ference to Friday evening or any part 
of Saturday as the “weekend” is to forget 
God and the Sabbath. Unknowingly many 
people of good intent are contributing 
to the demoralization of society. ... 


Let us enlist the cooperztion of every 
medium used for the dissemination of 
information in a concerted effort to stop 
this dangerous anti-Christian, anti-church 
and anti-religious practice. Let us request 
all news media to refrain from using the 
term and as many as will to give an ex- 
planation for not using it in the future. 

Atvin E. Hovser. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Nature of Sin 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 

I wonder how many of us, like the Union 
Seminary senior (May 9), are as baffled 
by sin as he is. He said, “I did it. This 
deed I believe is contrary to my nature — 
to all I have known. I cannot understand 
what led me to do this.” Let’s read 
Romans 7:14-25. 

Is repentance not necessary for us born 
Christians? I didn’t realize it until God 
spoke to me through the Oxford ‘Group 
Christians. Then I knew what New Testa- 
ment theo!ozy teaches: we aren’t sinners 
because we sin: we sin because we are 
sinners. But there is plenteous forgive- 
ness and new Life by grace! 

Just thought someone ought to say this 
to James Dale White of Chester, S. C., for 
out of this experience he may have his 
richest, most valid realization of the 
forgiving and sanctifying grace of God. 
This will make him a pastor God can 
really use to redeem others. 

Rosert W. Youne. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





When a man acts like a hypocrite he 
is at least bearing witness to the fact 
that there is evil and there is good and 
that the good is the better way even if 
he has to fake it sometimes. There isn’t 
a man living who wouldn’t rather put 
his best foct forward than put it in his 
mouth... . 

The late Archbishop Temple, with a 
neat reversal of the usual saw, advised 
young preachers, “If you don’t preach 
better than you practice you won’t have 
much to preach about.” . We are 
going to be lifted only by a message 
above and beyond the limited and 
meager victories of the preacher. 
You don’t have to be a “playing man- 
ager” to direct a winning team. The 
great football coach Andy Kerr never 
played university ball. Our local choir 
director, and he’s a good one, can’t sing. 
Brooks Atkinson is the best of modern 

DR. LEITCH is the president-elect of 


Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary— 
United Presbyterian. 








NOTHING MORE THAN HYPOCRITES? 


By ADDISON H. LEITCH 


drama critics and I don’t believe he ever 
wrote a play. Most of us say and do 
better than we know and better than we 
are and I think we ought to. ... 

We may never come up to our high 
beliefs but how low will life be if even 
our beliefs are low! Action ought to 
come up to belief at least once in awhile, 
but suppose even the goals for action 
are unworthy. 

The members of churches hold to 
most amazing beliefs about God and 
man, redemption and the good life. 
What hypocrites we are not to live up 
to our belief! Indeed, yes. But in the 
meantime the only chance for life to 
reach the upper levels is that we con- 
tinue to hold those beliefs, however un- 
worthily, until such time as we learn 
to live in accord with our beliefs. 

Hypocrites or not, church members 
are the only people who are engaged in 
witnessing to the only beliefs that can 
save us. 

—From The United Presbyterian. 








In 9 Cities 


The General Board of the Nationa] 
Council of Churches will meet in nine 
different cities of the U. S. A. during 
1955-57, including Pittsburgh, Omaha, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles. 


No Swim 


Rather than have the Negro college 
students among them made the victims of 
discrimination, 375 Methodist students 
from 90 cclleges and universities refused 
to take advantage of swimming privileges 
at Lake Junaluska, N. C., summer as. 
sembly grounds. 


Keep Separation 

The South Georgia Methodist Con- 
ference has urged unanimously that there 
be no change in the present jurisdictional 
organization of the church. Under the 
present system Negro churches are 
grouped in the “Central Jurisdiction.” 
Meanwhile Methodists in the 
Texas and Little Rock (Ark.) conferences 
endorsed support of the Supreme Court's 
desegregation ruling. 


“Great Unconcerned” 


Central | 





Methodist Bishop Hazen G. Werner | 
recently spoke to the Ohio Conference | 
characterizing the American people as | 


‘‘a nation beset by the sin of a paralyzing 
unconcern. We in America are the ‘great 
undisturbed.’ The sin of self-sufficiency 
has overtaken us and we have surrendered 
our sense of eternal values.” 


Billy Graham, the evangelist, has been 
invited to New York City for a full-scale 
crusade, possibly in the fall of 1956. 
Madison Square Garden, which seats 


20,000, is mentioned as the site. The | 


Protestant Council of the city extended 
the invitation. 


Church Unity 


A national conference on “The Nature 


of the Unity We Seek” is scheduled for | 
September, 1957, sponsored by the U. S. 
Conference of the World Council of | 


Churches. Samuel McCrea Cavert, the 
American secretary, said the time has 
come when an effort should be made to 
bring the concerns of the Faith and Order 


movement to the life of the local church. | 


Jamestown Convocation 


More than 54 colleges and universities 


were represented in mid-June at the 


Jamestown (N.D.) convocation to con | 


sider a Christian philosophy of education. 
Nationally known educators and religious 
leaders representing nine denominations 
were the speakers. Jamestown’s President 
Edwin H. Rian planned the meeting. 
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Minister Is Deposed by 
Springfield Presbytery 


Springfield, Ill., Presbytery closed a 
distasteful case recently by deposing a 
minister who had failed to reply or de- 
fend himself against charges made 
against him. He was Charles S. Jackson 
who had been pastor of the Morrison- 
ville church. 

Charges had been brought against Mr. 
Jackson for refusing to install elders 
elected by the congregation, for sending 
his young people to other camps and 
conferences instead of Presbyterian, USA, 
and for refusing to use his church’s Sun- 
day school literature. 

A letter to the congregation last March 
19 reviewed the situation. At that time 
the presbytery had provided that Mr. 
Jackson could continue to use the manse 
and to receive his salary until May 31. 

However when he organized a Bible 
Presbyterian Church while continuing to 
live in the manse the presbytery on April 
19 rescinded its action calling for the 
continued payment of salary and it called 
for the manse to be vacated. 

At its June meeting the presbytery’s 
commission reported that Mr. Jackson 
had not responded to its invitations to 
defend himself against the charges. 

The judicial commission trying the 
case found the minister guilty on all 
charges by unanimous vote. 


Healing Fellowship Forms 
In Church of Scotland 


EDINBURGH (RNS)—A Fellowship of 
the Ministry of Healing will be formed 
later this year by Church of Scotland 
clergymen, it was disclosed at the annual 
meeting of the denomination’s General 
Assembly here. 

A. Nevile Davidson of Glasgow 
Cathedral, reporting to the General As- 
sembly for a special committee, said 
spiritual healing has a definite place in 
the ministry. 

The committee was set up last year at 
the request of the General Assembly to 
study the theological implications of 
spiritual healing and make recommenda- 
tions for the guidance of clergymen and 
laymen. 

“We have already had submitted to us 
from various quarters evidence which 
shows that through prayer, sometimes 
with and sometimes without the laying 


U. S. Moderator Names 
Important Committees 


U.S. Moderator J. McDowell Richards 
has named the ad interim and other com- 
mittees authorized by the 1955 General 
Assembly as follows: 

Status of Women (to study the Biblical 
teaching on the position of women in the 
church): Edward G. Lilly, Charleston and 
Hartsville, S. C., chairman; Jas. E. Bear, 
Richmond, Va.; M. G. Gutzke, Decatur, 
Ga.; Mrs. A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, 
Ark.; L. B. Schenck, Davidson, N. C. 

Education of Lay Workers in Christian 
Education: C. Ellis Nelson, Austin, Texas, 
chairman; P. H.’ Carmichael, Richmond, 
Va.; Marshall W. Brown, Clinton, S. C.; 
Eleanor Belk, Charlotte, N. C.; P. Leslie 
Bullock, Red Springs, N. C.; Jack B. 
McMichael, Dallas, Texas; Mare C. 
Weersing, Jackson, Miss. 

Revision of the Book of Church Order: 
Vernon S. Broyles, Atlanta, Ga., chair- 
man; Jas. A. Millard, Jr., Austin, Texas; 
John H. Leith, Auburn, Ala.; A. W. Dick, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Philip F. Howerton, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Edward D. Grant, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

To Prepare a Manual Suggesting an 
Organizational Plan for the Operation 
of the Church Under the Session: J. C. 
Frist, Mobile, Ala.; S. T. Harvin, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; C. J. Matthews, Zachary, 
La.; J. H. McKeithen, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; W. J. Powell, Thomasville, Ga. 

United or Federated Presbyterian Con- 
gregations; H. G. Goodykoontz, Louis- 
ville, Ky., chairman; Leonard E. Wood- 
ward, Harrodsburg, Ky.; F. B. Porter, 
Ft. Worth, Texas; E. C. Scott, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

1956 Assembly’s Committee on Wor- 
ship: Ferguson Wood, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

To Attend the 1956 USA Assembly 
with the Moderator: C. Grier Davis, 
Asheville, N. C. 





on of hands, people suffering from va- 
rious diseases have been cured,” Dr. 
Davidson said. “In some cases the cure 
has been temporary; in others it is ap- 
parently permanent.” 

But he warned that clergymen carrying 
on a regular ministry of spiritual healing 
must work in cooperation with doctors. 

“If the minister of religion without 
any specialized medical knowledge works 
independently of the doctor he might 
actually do grave harm,” Dr. Davidson 
said, “for in some cases he might suc- 
cessfully cure superficial symptoms of a 
disease and give the patient an unduly 
optimistic picture of his true condition, 
while actually some deep-seated organic 
disease remained unaffected.” 

Interest in spiritual healing has been 
growing in the Church of Scotland in 
recent years. 


Congress Gets ‘Model’ 
Legislation to Curb 


Juvenile Delinquency 

WasuHincTon, D. C. (RNs)—Six bills 
to curb juvenile delinquency in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and serve as a model 
for the rest of the country have been in- 
troduced in the Senate. The sponsors are 
Chairman Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), 
and other members of the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating juvenile delinquency. 

Congress enacts all legislation for 
Washington, which has no elected muni- 
cipal government of its own. 

The proposed local ordinances would: 

1. Allow police to confiscate equipment 
used to distribute, sell or exhibit inde- 
cent literature and films. 

2. Provide for the appointment of Ju- 
venile Court referees to conduct investi- 
gations and hearings and make recom- 
mendations to the judge. This would re- 
lieve the judge of the burden of holding 
hearings on 15 to 20 cases a day. 

3. Allow the District of Columbia to 
participate in the reciprocal agreements 
being developed by a number of states for 
prompt extradition of runaway fathers 
who are charged with non-support. 

4. Make it mandatory for Juvenile 
Court to give the district attorney and 
police chief an opportunity to present 
reasons for transfer of juvenile cases to 
adult courts. 

5. Permit the Board of Public Welfare 
to petition Juvenile Court to treat certain 
“emotionally mature” juveniles like 
adults. 

6. Clarify the responsibility of the 
Juvenile Court’s director of social work 
and make that officer directly responsible 
to the judge. 

The Kefauver Committee praised 
Washington’s Juvenile Court for reduc- 
ing the backlog of cases on its calendar 
so that defendants no longer have to wait 
up to six months for a hearing. He also 
approved the policy of allowing news- 
men to attend juvenile proceedings. 
Newspapers are not permitted to publish 
names of defendants or witnesses, but 
they report the manner in which cases 
are handled. 


Philadelphia Hospital 


Mrs. Henry P. Brown, Jr., with her 
three sons and three daughters, will give 
a sum of money large enough to build an 
entire floor in one of the proposed new 
wings of the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Brown was surgical 
chief there 1933-47. 








Education Board Changes 
Plans for New Building 


Plans for the erection of a new build- 
ing on the outskirts of Richmond, Va., 
have been abandoned by the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of Christian Education and 
a remodeling and air-conditioning pro- 
gram at the present location is expected 
to be substituted. 

R. Matthew Lynn, Midland, Texas, 
pastor, succeeded J. J. Murray as the 
Board’s chairman. 

George Stratman, Arkadelphia, Ark., 
was named manager of the Dallas, Texas, 
bookstore, succeeding O. G. Henry, now 
regional director for the Board in Tenn- 
essee. 

A 15-man committee headed by Walter 
R. Humphrey, Ft. Worth, Texas, will 
begin planning for the 1957 men’s con- 
vention in Miami. 

The Board named a committee headed 
by Assembly’s Training School President 
Chas. E. S. Kraemer to study the present 
Sunday school curriculum in order “to 
be certain that the Board creates and pro- 
motes the best possible Christian educa- 
tion program.” 


Sunday School Is Not 
Optional Says Hoover 

OAKLAND, CAL. (RNS) — J. Edgar 
Hoover says every motive that will bring 
new members to Sunday school, “no 
matter what their degree of conviction,” 
should be exploited to the utmost. (Edi- 
torial, page 8.) 

The FBI director made the statement 
in a letter to Cyril W. McLean, attorney 
and member of First Congregational 
church here, who had asked Mr. Hoover 
if he should force his son to attend Sun- 
day school. 

“How else shall the uninstructed child 
be exposed to the influence of Christian 
principles?” Mr. Hoover asked. “How 
shall he have opportunity to know the 
rewards of a Christian way of life?” 

He cited the experience of a juvenile 
court judge who, over an eight-year 
period, had some 8,000 boys and girls 
under 17 brought before him for law 
violations. 


42 Out of 8,000 

Of these 8,000 delinquent children, he 
said, only 42 regularly attended Sunday 
school. Even more striking was the 
judge’s finding that none of the children 
had a mother or father who attended 
Sunday school or church regularly. 

Mr. Hoover renounced the idea that 
the 42 delinquents should have been 
sought out and rejected because some 
motive other than religious conviction 
brought them into the Sunday school fold. 

“Tt is the whole objective of Sunday 
school training to turn such young people 
toward God—to make them truly reli- 
gious adherents,” he said. “When this 
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is accomplished they will attend services 
simply as an essential part of their 
scheme of living. 

“The youth who has experienced old- 
fashioned Christian training and discip- 
line in the home, and has received sound, 
efficient Bible teaching in the Sunday 
school has been given a sword and buckler 
against temptation.” 

Mr. Hoover said a youth must receive 
the inspiration of sincere religious con- 
viction “if he is to be protected from the 
rampant ideology of materialism which 
leads to lack of moral responsibility and 
lawlessness.” 


“Creeping Paralysis” 

No parent can be blind to “the creep- 
ing paralysis of secularism and mate- 
rialism which continue to infect the moral 
fibre of the world,” he wrote. 

“With every child who is taught to ac- 
cept Christian ethics as his guide to daily 
living, secular materialism as a national 
philosophy is dealt a crippling blow.” 

The FBI chief praised the nation’s 
Sunday school teachers who, he said, are 
doing ‘“‘a truly magnificent job.” 

“They are insuring that the child who 
is so fortunate as to come into the Sunday 
school fold receives an introduction to 
the Word of God, the unequaled guide to 
righteous living and faith in the future,” 
he declared. 

“Our hopes for the future are in their 
hands. They are laying ‘upon a rock’ the 
foundations of Christian character in their 
disciples, the Sunday school scholars.” 


Roman Catholic Effort 
Opposes School Programs 


Roman Catholic officials have directed 
an attack upon a Presbyterian minister 
of Minneapolis and high school students 
in two parishes were advised they could 
not attend religious-type baccalaureate 
services at graduation. 

Morris C. Robinson of Grace church, 
Minneapolis, was charged by Roman 
Catholic students with saying that resur- 
rection, hell and judgment “are all 
legendary myths.” An Assemblies of 
God pastor also joined in the complaint, 
charging that Dr. Robinson was “under- 
mining” the faith of conservative Pro- 
testant students at the school. 


“Painfully Consistent”’ 

Catholic officials said that in their pro- 
hibition they were merely trying to be 
“painfully consistent.”” The director of 
the Catholic youth center, Joseph Baglio, 
explained that Roman Catholics may not 
attend any religious service that is not 
Roman Catholic. 

Dr. Robinson has explained that at no 
place in his address did he use the words 
“legend” or “myth” or “legendary myth.” 
His topic was, ““They Live Forever.” In 
it he attempted to stimulate a stronger 
faith in personal immortality. He said: 

“My faith is that while we have bodies, 


we are personalities and while our bodies 
break down, our personalities are in- 


destructible. Human personalities con- 
tinue to live; they go on growing and 
developing until they have fully released 
the possibilities which are inherent within 
them.” 

He pointed out that many people think 
in terms of a mysterious ressurrection day 
on which every human body will be re- 
animated and emerge from the grave. 
They think in terms of a terrifying judg- 
ment day, he said, in which both living 
and the dead will give an account of 
every act they have performed. “Or 
worse still,” he went on, “they think of 
a blazing hell controlled by Satan and his 
demons in which wrong-doers will be 
punished eternally.” 

Many Protestants, he said, have aban- 
doned these old and terrifying notions. 
They picture life after death in terms of 
stages in an individual’s evolution, a 
continuation of the spiritual life started 
in the physical body. 

Sometime later a Lutheran official pro- 
posed that baccalaureate services in the 
public high schools be eliminated except 
in communities that are practically 
homogenous. 

A Jewish rabbi joined in, supporting 
the Roman Catholic objections. Such a 
service, he said, has no place in the public 
school system. “The inculcation of a 
particular religious outlook is not the 
legitimate function of the public school,” 
said Rabbi Stanley Raginowitz of Adath 
Jeshurun synagogue. 


Elsewhere Too 


In Beardsley, Minn., commencement 
exercises were cancelled in a dispute over 
whether a clergyman should offer prayers 
after the Roman Catholic priest warned 
that his young people would be forbidden 
to attend if the exercises included prayers. 
For about five years commencement exer- 
cises have omitted all prayers at the re- 
quest of the local priest. When people 
had insisted that such services should 
include prayers the effort was made this 
year, with the minister’s name drawn by 
lot who was asked to lead the prayers. 

In St. Louis Park, Minn., three priests 
lodged a formal protest following the 
commencement program which was led 
by a Jewish rabbi. 


Harris’ Part in Movie 
Production Is Told 


Macon, Ga., papers told the story re- 
cently of the part played in the produc- 
tion of the current movie, ““A Man Called 
Peter,” by Albert Grady Harris of the 
First church in that city. 

Dr. Harris interested a Hollywood 
screen writer and producer, the late La- 
mar Trotti, in the idea. He also urged 
upon Mrs. Marshall the possibility. 
After Mr. Trotti’s death Samuel Engel 
took up the work and carried it on to 
productien. 

His concern, says Dr. Harris, was to 
see a worthy screen portrayal of a Pro- 
testant minister. 
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An Appraisal of Bandung 


Toward World Peace 


DOUBT if most Americans know it, 

but the Asian-African Conference at 
Bandung was one of the great events of 
modern time. “An event such as has 
never taken place since God created the 
universe. . . . The waves shall breathe 
it to the beaches of the world.” 

This exclamation of the local Indone- 
sian paper may yet come to be quoted 
with little feeling of exaggeration. Amer- 
icans are still rubbing their eyes, and a 
lot of the rest of the world is still in the 
throes of astonishment. 

At the risk of some oversimplification, 
I want to state the four things which ap- 
pear to me as outstanding achievements; 
four things that go far to banish the con- 
fusion and despair that have gripped 
mankind in this atomic age. The twen- 
ty-nine nations and principalities, repre- 
senting more than half the people of the 
world, and mostly dark-skinned brothers, 
chalked up accomplishments, some of 
which are extraordinary to the point of 
incredibility. But let us be sure that we 
grasp and understand the fundamental 
achievements at Bandung. 

I mean the achievements that stand 
above the findings. The findings were 
important, especially the condemnation 
of colonialism in all forms, the approval 
of the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights, the stressing of cultural 
and economic interdependence between 
East and West, the emphasis on peace as 
one and indivisible. But there are things 
that come ahead of these. 


Triumph for Religion 

First of all, Bandung was a triumph 
for religion. Not for the religion of nar- 
row sectarianism too often gone to seed 
and futile, but for true religion of faith 
in God and man, and a common quest 
for spiritual and moral values. At Ban- 
dung, exponents of a great variety of 
religious cultures—one after another— 
invoked the name and spirit of Deity, and 
called for a moral order as the basic 
foundation for brotherhood and _ peace. 
All reports indicate that a spirit of rev- 
erence and genuine humility, buttressed 
by an unselfish concern, hovered over the 
conference from beginning to end. 

Not the least impressed by this was 
Chou En-lai of Communist China, key 
figure, and in the beginning, the great 
enigma of the conference. Chou was so 


DR. JONES is pastor of the Union (Presby- 
terian) Church of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was one of the consultants to the U. S. 
delegation at the San Francisco conference 
which formulated the United Nations charter. 
At that time he was chairman of the Na- 
tional Peace Conference, a clearing house 
for 40 or more organizations. 
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By JOHN PAUL JONES 


much impressed that he went out of his 
way to bow to the spirit of religion. He 
wanted everybody to know that while 
Communists were atheists, they respected 
the religious convictions of their fellow- 
men. Chou called the roll of the many 
religions, including Christianity, opera- 
tive in his own country. He made a plea 
for tolerance that atheists might not be 
condemned out of hand, but considered 
brethren in the common struggle for hu- 
man welfare! To the statement in the 
findings declaring that Asian-African 
culture rests on spiritual foundations, 
there was no objection from the Com- 
munists. 


Vindication of Faith 


Secondly, Bandung was a vindication 
of faith in mankind. Dire predictions 
were made that the conference, if it really 
came off, would be little more than a 
gathering of wranglers, unless it, per- 
chance, was captured by the Communists 
and made to serve their ends. Life mag- 
azine set down as its first prediction that 
the conference would fail in any attempt 
to achieve a unified voice for the nations 
gathered together. Certain journalists, 
as the conference proceeded, represented 
its distinguishing feature as a division 
into two opposing camps, one headed by 
Nehru, and the other by Sir John Kote- 
lawala of Ceylon, but it simply was not 
true. They worked together and sup- 
ported each other in the main objectives, 
remarkably united throughout. (It has 
become the regrettable fashion in certain 
American journalistic circles to charac- 
terize Nehru as a “loquacious egotist” 
and a “neutralist.”” He is, in fact, a true 
democrat and essentially a modest man.) 


The findings represent a remarkable 
document, dedicated not merely to the 
interests of Africa and Asia, but pointed- 
ly geared to the larger conception of the 
welfare of all the nations. The out-of- 
hand condemnation of the West which 
was so confidently predicted did not ma- 
terialize. 

And why? Because men, dark-skinned, 
non-Christian, even non-religious, rose to 
the grandeur latent in human nature. 
General Romulo characterized them all 
as “the community of the hurt.” But 
there was no parading or exploitation of 
their undeniable suffering and anguish. 
There was deliberate and wholesome re- 
nunciation of resentment and the spirit 
of revenge. There was a remarkable sense 
of history and perspective, and an unmis- 
takable confidence that men of all races 
and nations find a common unity in both 


weakness and strength. General Romulo 
of the Philippines was a candid spokes- 
man both of the white man’s errors, and 
in appreciation of his better nature and 
great achievements. Sessions were often 
tense and tempers flared, but the tolerant, 
humanitarian spirit triumphed. Consid- 
ering the almost insuperable handicaps 
against which the conference worked, the 
unity and the spirit of that unity were 
remarkable. 

Of more than passing significance was 
the revelation that Chou En-lai, Commu- 
nist dictator of China, was also a man— 
human, tractable and cooperative. Faced 
with bitter challenge, criticism and dis- 
trust, he gave every evidence of listening 
and learning. He sought out his critics 
day after day, and his final declaration 
of the friendship of the Chinese people 
for America, and the offer to negotiate 
the question of Formosa, were made after 
a luncheon conference at which, among 
others, his most serious critics were in 
attendance. 

Without jumping to any hasty con- 
clusion that Chou has become an alto- 
gether different man, his behavior at the 
conference highlighted the general vin- 
dication of a justifiable faith in human 
nature and the good potential of man- 
kind. 


Value for America 


In the third place—and this may come 
as something of a surprise to you—Ban- 
dung was a triumph for America. This, 
in spite of the fact that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment looked with skepticism upon the 
conference, refused to have unofficial ob- 
servers, and discouraged the presence of 
its own citizens who wanted to attend. 
But there are two Americas. One is the 
confused, troubled and uncertain official 
America of the present hour. The other 
is the authentic America of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the tradition of 
humanitarian ideals, the defender and 
exemplar of human freedoms. 

The authentic America triumphed at 
Bandung. This, the true America, was 
the great inspiration of many Asian and 
African leaders with a sense of perspec- 
tive, and eyes open to the compromises 
that have involved us all in an age of 
violence. 

When President Sukarno of Indonesia 
opened the conference, he appealed not 
to the prophets and saints of the Oriental 
world; (though he might have done so 
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with justification and good effect) he 
quoted the American poet, Longfellow’s 
“The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere.” 
He set the stage for a growing apprecia- 
tion that America had given the best 
example of a great nation throwing off 
colonialism and achieving freedom. 

The conference sensed the fact that 
America belongs in the struggle for Asian 
and African freedom, and that countless 
Americans, some of whom were present, 
were enlisted in that struggle, even as the 
conference progressed. And in all this 
there was no patronizing or opportunistic 
air. It was the recognition of a fact, and 
of this recognition Americans ought to 
be proud. 

Finally, Bandung was a great incentive 


WHEN THE PARACLETE’ 


'; THAT DAY ye shall know.” said 
Jesus to his disciples, in the hour 
when their perplexity had reached its cli- 
max. 

They had been sure that they were 
following a leader who would sit on the 
throne of David, they being his high min- 
isters; but in that upper room they were 
no longer sure. They were puzzled, child- 
like, full of questions. And that, by the 
way, is a good place to reach. Blessed 
is the man who knows that he doesn’t 
know it all. If he thinks he does, he is 
finished; and until his attitude changes 
he will never learn. This Jesus had told 
them long before, when they wrangled 
about who should have first place in his 
kingdom. “Except ye turn, and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Distressed and perplexed, they asked 
questions like these: How can we know 
the way, when we know not where he is 
going? What does he mean by “a little 
while”? How can he appear to us and 
not to the world? They were earthbound 
men. They could discern only the ex- 
ternal and physically visible. They were 
wholly unable to apprehend the profound 
spiritual realities of which their Master 
spoke—that, instead of being bodily pres- 
ent with just a few, for a little while, 
within a limited area, he was to be with 
them always, and with all other disciples 
who would receive him, as an in-dwelling 
Presence of Life and Light. So Jesus 
gently discontinued his effort to teach 
them, saying: “TI have still much to say 
to you, but you cannot bear it just now.” 
Then he prayed for them—that they 
might understand what “eternal life” 
really is; that they might realize that 
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to the beleaguered American patriots who 
toil and sweat and suffer to redeem our 
land from the confusion and compromise 
of an era of fear and violence. Of course, 
this conference should have had Amer- 
ica’s blessing. We, like our Canadian 
neighbors, should have extended formal 
greetings and good wishes. (I am glad 
that our Presbyterian Church, USA, 
through its Board of Foreign Missions, 
sent greeting and good wishes.) Of 
course, we should have been represented 
with open-minded and friendly unofficial 
observers. Of course, we should have 
refrained from the rebuff that we hastily 
administered to Chou’s extended hand of 
friendship; a rebuff which astonished and 
saddened the conference, but America’s 


By JAMES E. CLARKE 


they did not belong to this world but 
constituted a colony of heaven; and, as 
a climax, “that the love with which Thou 
hast loved me may be in them and I in 
them.” 


Do We Understand? 


We may well pause to ask if we have 
ever yet grasped this vital truth taught by 
Jesus. Read again a summary of it from 
the Moffatt translation: “I am going to 
the Father. . . . I will ask the Father to 
give you another Helper to be with you 
forever, even the Spirit of ‘Truth.” 

Whether we apprehend or not, the dis- 
ciples certainly did not, and in utter be- 
wilderment they went out—to Gethse- 
mane—and slept! The betrayer came. 
In Peter, the old conviction burst into 
flame, and he drew his sword. ‘Put it 
up,” said Jesus, and either he or some- 
one who understood his meaning added 
that they who rely upon force shall perish 
by force. So they trudged back to Jeru- 
salem, disillusioned and despairing, and 
then along that sorrowful way out to Cal- 
vary, “and there was darkness over all 
the land.” 

Have we had a similar experience? 
Perhaps we started out bravely, devoted- 
ly, to build some outward institution; but 
we had misconceived our mission. So 
our dream was shattered. Perhaps we 
went back to our fishing; or, if we kept 
on, we moved in a cloud of powerless 
uncertainty such as dimmed the vision 
of the Twelve. They did not steadily 
realize his Presence, and the end of our 
story finds them looking steadfastly into 
heaven, wondering what to do. And in 
some manner—through two men, the rec- 
ord says—they were guided; so they went 
once more to Jerusalem, and to that upper 
room, and there, “with one accord,” they 


dismay at our misstep was quick and un- 
mistakable. 

Let us rejoice that both Mr. Dulles and 
the President quickly recognized the error 
of the rebuff, if not the overall misjudg- 
ment of the necessity and justification 
for Bandung. The truth is that Bandung 
has already greatly modified American 
feelings and lifted American hopes. Let 
us become cautious and careful as ever. 
But let the true American patriot take 
heart. Let him know that henceforth he 
has new weapons, new opportunities to 
work for the reassertion of America’s 
place in the leadership of the free world. 

God forbid that the churches should 
fail to make the most of the new spirit 
and the new hope. 


COMES 


‘continued steadfastly in prayer.”’ 
On Any Day 

Then came “that day” to which, in 
the general opinion, the text refers— 
the Day of Pentecost. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that long before Pen- 
tecost men of true faith had received sim- 
ilar endowments of the Spirit. Hence we 
fee] bound to conclude that when Jesus 
referred to “that day” he meant that on 
any day, when any men, anywhere, turn 
from self-will and self-trust and yield 
themselves completely to the ever-present 
Spirit, such men shall know. But what 
shall men then know? The answer is 
that they shall know what the early dis- 
ciples came to know. Scripture clearly 
sets forth certain elements of their ex- 
perience which may be thus summarized: 

1. They knew the Way. There came a 
new sense of direction. They saw clearly 
that the King’s Highway was not a mili- 
tary road of might and power, where 
swords flashed and chariots rolled; but 
the lowly path of ministry to others, 
whose symbols were a basin and a towel. 


2. They knew the Truth. As in Paul’s 
case, they saw a light from heaven, and 
heard a voice, and, obedient thereto, they 
proved the promise that “when he, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, he will lead you 
into all the truth.” 


*This is the Greek word translated into 
English as “Comforter” or “Helper” and 
also as “Advocate.” The literal meaning 
pictures one who comes at call and “stands 
beside” to help, as an advocate does in a 
court of justice. Marvin R. Vincent writes: 
“It is to be noted that Jesus as well as 
the Holy Spirit is represented as Para- 
clete’-—he means where Jesus is called 
“Advocate” in 1 John 2:1. He continues: 
“The Holy Spirit is to be another Para- 
clete. ... Note also that the word another 
is allon and not eteron, which mean “dif- 
ferent.” The Advocate who is to be sent 
is not different from Christ, but another 
similar to himself.” 
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3. They knew Life. Not by the testi- 
mony of others, but by personal experi- 
ence they came to realize what Jesus had 
tried in vain to teach them, that “eternal 
life’ did not mean a future life in another 
world, but a higher life in this world. 
As John expressed it, “He that hath the 
Son hath the life.” It was a life far 
higher than that which Paul calls “the 
flesh” and which Sorokin describes by 
that penetrating term “sensate”—that is, 
a life dominated by sense impressions and 
satisfactions. Instead, they were dom- 
inated by “the mind of the Spirit” and 
so had come not just to profess but ac- 
tually to know that man, made in the 
image of God, cannot live by bread alone. 

4. They knew power; spiritual re- 
sources within themselves; the invincible 
might of the indwelling God; the ability 
to achieve the impossible . So they were 
able to leave on record indisputable proof 
that it was no mere rhetorical phrase 
when Jesus said, “Ye shall receive power 
when the Holy Spirit is come upon you, 
and ye shall be my witnesses.” 

5. They knew fellowship—with God 
and one another. It is described by that 
Greek word which so challenges and in- 
trigues scholars—the word koinonia, 
from koinos. Here is a word which in 
Latin became communis, in English 
“common,” and it is the root of such 
words as commune, community, commun- 
ion and communism, all made up of the 
Latin munis, meaning to serve, and com 
—together. The basic idea is that of 
sharing a common spirit and serving to- 
gether; and even we know that the rarest, 
tichest fellowship is experienced only 
when we strive together, actuated by a 
common spirit. 

6. They knew their task. “In that day,” 
said Jesus, “ye shall be my witnesses,” 
and John thus records what happened: 
“The life was manifested, and we have 
seen and bear witness and declare unto 
you the life, the eternal life, which was 
with the Father and was manifested unto 
us.” 

They knew the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, an inner power they had never 
known before, a fellowship which bound 
them together as one. They knew the 
high calling wherewith they were called. 
As Paul wrote to the Corinthians, it was 
all because the faith of those early Chris- 
tians did not “stand in the wisdom of 
men,” nor in “the tradition of the elders,” 
but “in the power of God.” 


Where Does Faith Rest? 

Where does our faith rest? Do we 
entrust our security to the decrees of some 
Caesar, or to him who dwells within? 
Do we bow down to “the powers that 
be,” rather than to the Power within? 
Do we choose the wisdom of man rather 
than the Wisdom from above that is 
“first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
JULY 4, 1955 


fruits, without doubtfulness, without hy- 
pocrisy”? Are we content to be fashioned 
according to this world, or honestly seek- 
ing to be transformed by the renewing of 
our minds, that we may thoroughly test 
and then prove to the world that the will 
of God is the thing that is good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect? Consider some 
concrete situations: 


1. Ours is dominately a “sensate’’ civ- 
ilization, which Ellwood defines as 
“body-minded plus thing-minded.” Ease, 
security, pleasure are the chief aims of 
multitudes, even of many in our churches. 
But, as Prof. Sorokin points out, such a 
civilization inevitably leads to moral and 
intellectual confusion and to conflicts be- 
tween individuals, classes and nations, 
each seeking a brighter place in the sun 
of sense-satisfactions. So, as Dr. Ell- 
wood writes, they “fail to appreciate that 
there are spiritual values that endure, 
which lead to co-operation rather than 
conflict, and which enable men to see life 
from above.” 


2. Again: We depend more on human 
wisdom than on the illumination and 
leadership of the Spirit within. Will 
there ever end the wearisome output of 
“highbrow” dissertations to the effect that 
all human ills will be cured when men 
accept some particular “ideology” and 
“implement” it by some novel method, 
originated and promoted by some new 
organization? Men become drunken and 
taggering by imbibing the high-sound- 
ing phrases poured forth at round tables 
ef the intelligentsia. Their heads become 
swollen by their own conceits until their 
eyes are closed to the realities of the spir- 
itual world. We listen to their addresses 
and read their books only to lament with 
mar Khayyam: 


“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argu- 
ment 

About it and about, but evermore 

Came out by the same door wherein I 
went.” 


3. A need of the day, even in the 
church, is the conversion of such men 
from intellectual pomposities to spiritual 
simplicities, such as the fact that intan- 
gibles and imponderables, like faith and 
hope and love, are the most powerful 
forces known for their effect on human 
relations. The simple truth is that al- 
most any governmental scheme will work 
fairly well for all the governed if men 
filled with the Christ spirit are at the 
helm; but the most ideal scheme ever 
devised will be a curse to the community 
if grasping, selfish rascals are in control. 
As Ellwood writes, ““A redeemed society 
ean be built only by redeemed individ- 


uals.” 


Would that many a learned Nicodemus 
might quench his little lamp, close his 
ponderous volumes, weighted with new- 
born words, and go forth into the night 


to hear the greatest Teacher of all time 
saying that men must be born from above, 
and declaring, “That which is born of 
the flesh IS flesh, and that which is born 
of the Spirit IS spirit.” 


To Share a Spirit 


Our task as witnesses is not just to 
declare a doctrine which we believe, but 
to manifest and share the spirit of our 
Lord. Merely to believe some doctrine, 
however true, will never save mankind. 
Salvation, our Confession teaches, comes 
from “receiving and resting on” a divine 
Person, once fully manifested in the flesh, 
but always present, always calling men 
to commit themselves to him. But we 
cannot witness unless we know. How 
may we come to know? Let the answer 
be in terms of experience, bearing the 
title, “D1scovERY.” 


“This way!” “That way!” “No, this!” I 
heard men cry, 

And I, bewildered, knew not which to try. 

“To know thy God, my creed thou must 
receive!” 

But I, confused, found naught I could be- 
lieve. 

I groped in tangled paths the ancients 
trod— 

“Oh, that I knew where I might find Thee, 
God!” 

Then, in dark, silent woods, exhausted, 
torn, 

I fell in deep despair, alone, forlorn. 


Thus prone upon the ground, the quest 
abjured, 

When no man’s word compelled, no charm 
allured, 

A mystic Push within urged me to rise, 

A strange, magnetic Pull, as from the 
skies, 

Constrained my heart; 
newed my will, 

Strengthened my feet to climb a rugged 
hill, 

And, lo! as in response I upward trod, 

I found to my amaze I walked with God. 


some Power re- 


Where once was mist and gloom, a Com- 
rade White 

Illumined all the path with radiant light. 

He sought not to define, but to display; 

He spoke not of a creed, but of a Way; 

To do his Father’s will he said he came; 

Calm, confident, he knew not fear nor 
shame. 

And when I asked, “What Power makes 
one so?” 

He answered: “He that wills to do shall 
know.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Cooperation Is Good 


A recent plea that American Baptists 
at least ought to “try to do some things 
together”’ stressed a great concern of some 
Baptists and a source of real satisfaction 
when the Presbyterian situation is sur- 
veyed. 

At the Miami convention of Southern 
Baptists, Herbert Gezork of the American 
(or Northern) Baptist Convention made 
the earnest plea. He said they hold com- 
mon Baptist convictions. “Do we also 
have common areas of cooperation? Per- 
haps in this field we have mostly hopes 
and wishes.” 

Well informed Baptists say that, to 
their knowledge, they have not one single 
cooperative venture between the two con- 
ventions. 

While we Presbyterians have much 
progress to make, we can be grateful (1) 
for the extensive list of activities carried 
on cooperatively by U. S. and USA Pres- 
byterians, and (2) for the unanimous ap- 
proval by the recent Assemblies of con- 
tinued and extended efforts which we may 
share jointly. 

Many people are genuinely surprised 
when they discover the extent of our co- 
operation, and more, of our united work. 
This is to be found at every level for 
there are united or federated congrega- 
tions and in foreign lands there are 
jointly conducted missionary undertak- 
ings to the extent of a united church. In 
between there is every conceivable form 
of cooperation. There is a common book 
of worship, and a joint hymnal will 
appear next fall. There are close ties in 
ministerial exchanges back and _ forth. 
Our Boards and agencies have extensive 
work in common. We have joint orphan- 
ages and colleges and a seminary. In 
some areas, we have joint youth work and 
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men’s work. We have a long list of united 
activities on university campuses. 

We can be grateful not only for the 
fact of this united work but also for the 
results of it in the lives of those who par- 
ticipate in it and are touched by it. The 
vote on union, for instance, revealed the 
clear fact that the people who are in 
closest contact with each other, who have 
come to know each other best by sharing 
in these united tasks, are the ones who 
hold each other in the highest regard. 

We can wish for Baptists that they 
may come to experience what we have 
found as they join hands in at least some 
areas to share a common work. 


A Matter of Motives 


We can’t help believing that J. Edgar 
Hoover has been misquoted when he is 
credited with saying that every motive 
that will bring boys and girls into Sunday 
school should be exploited to the utmost 
(see page 4). 

This sturdy Presbyterian knows more 
about motivation than to be guilty of say- 
ing anything like that. He knows that 
the motive can determine the act. He is 
as much aware as anybody of the danger 
of stimulating low motives with the hope 
that we may get high results—with dis- 
astrous consequences. Anybody can think 
of any number of motives that could be 
appealed to in an effort to get youngsters 
in a Sunday school which would violate 
every concept of Christian personality. 

What Mr. Hoover probably said was 
that every effort ought to be made to get 
people into church and Sunday school. 
He was speaking in response to a ques- 
tion about parental persuasion versus a 
child’s unwillingness. He is undoubtedly 
on sound ground when he urges parents 
to make church-going more than optional. 
He doubtless means that a family should 
just accept a church-going schedule as it 
accepts a school-going pattern on week- 
days. There is no argument about it. 
We just do it that way as we do many 
other things in this family! Understand- 
ing this, a child gets into the swing of it 
and there is no lost motion as to whether 
we go this Sunday or not. Without even 
raising the question, he knows that we go. 


On “Leading” a Prayer 


Perhaps no announcement is more 
familiar to church attendants than the 
words, “Mr. Blank will now lead us in 
prayer.” But sometimes—and all too 
frequently—the one who offers the prayer 
seems to imply that he is seeking to lead 
God rather than the congregation. For 
instance, the prayer of a prominent min- 
ister, whose strong messages are heard 
by many by radio, included such peti- 
tions as these: “Lord, strengthen us, guide 
us.” The most striking illustration of 
such misleading prayers was heard from 
the lips of a Presbyterian minister from 


a Presbyterian pulpit who, at least twice, 
offered the petition, ““O Lord, love thy 
people.” 

Why such a petition? That God has 
always loved men is made clear in the 
Bible from the days of the Babylonian 
captivity, as expressed in Isaiah 63:7, 
“I will recount the steadfast love of the 
Lord”; and probably every church mem. 
ber of today is familiar with the words 
of Jesus to Nicodemus. “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only Son.” 
Yes, and many can quote 1 John 4:16: 
“God is love, and he who abides in love 
abides in God.” This being true, it seems 
like a denial of our faith to pray, “Lord 
love thy people.” 

While it is not so obvious, is it not 
questionable to pray that God strengthen 
and guide us? To be sure, we may well 
make confession of our blindness and 
lack of strength as we pray; but confes- 
sion is not the same as petition. Scrip- 
ture makes it plain that God always seeks 
to guide men into truth and to admonish 
them to be “‘strong in the Lord and the 
strength of his might”; but what we need 
to pray for is that we may discover our 
own blindness and weakness and so be 
ready to receive the vision and strength 
that he is always ready to give. 

James E. Ciarke. 


GUEST EDITORS 


So Few Crucifiers 


The most ominous aspect of the church 
in the United States, Canada and Britain, 
said Sir George MacLeod recently, is that 
nobody wants to crucify it. Not content 
with this devastating observation, the 
noted Scottish theologian and founder of 
the Iona Community added: “Possibly 
this is because there is nothing to be 
crucified about.” Even in the United 
States where the church enjoys such pros- 
perity Sir George thinks the church is 
having little affect on the problems of 
the times. 

Come to think of it, we don’t know of 
many people who are out to crucify the 
church. Indeed, never has the church 
had so many warm admirers, enjoyed so 
much prestige. Everybody is ready to 
recommend it—at least, for the other 
fellow. Church membership has never 
been so popular, or so easy in America 
as it is at the moment. 

Is the church being praised so highly 
because of the good it is doing? Or is it 
partly because it is adapting itself to the 
status quo? The gospel can hardly be 
reconciled with the blatant materialism 
that has engulfed our land. Yet the 
church seems to be on fairly good terms 
with the secular philosophy of the day. 
Christian standards can hardly be re- 
conciled with the moral evil all about us. 
Yet it would be hard to get unanimous 
support from many official boards of local 
churches on vital moral issues. Jesus’ 
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A cliché examined 


“THE BEST THING ABOUT A MAN 
IS HIS RELIGION” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Whoever kills you will think he is 
offering service to God.” —John 16:2. 
6c7P HE best thing about a man is his 

religion.”’ What a pious sound that 
has, and what a bang it makes when said 
at the luncheon club! But it is exactly 
the kind of nonsense that sprouts easily 
in what is called Main-Street Christian- 
ity. 
—_—— the best thing about a man 
is his religion; but not always, and not 
usually. Religion is a hospitable word; 
it is one that includes Buddhism, Hin- 
duism, Islam, Shinto, demon-worship, 
fetishism. In fact, “religion” takes in 
so many varieties that some very distin- 
guished and saintly Christians repudiate 
the very idea that Christianity is a reli- 
gion at all. 

The present writer, admitting that this 
is a matter of definitions, would prefer 
to regard Christianity as religion. To 
refuse to use the word is like a person 
who, having examined some of the trash 
to be found on racks in drug stores label- 
ed “BOOKS,” would deny heatedly that 
the Bible is a book. 

But it is just as silly to say that the 
best thing about a man is his religion, as 
it would be to say that the best thing 
in any man’s house is his books. They 
may be the worst thing. So a man’s re- 
ligion may be the worst thing about him. 
There are millions of persons who would 
be better off without their present reli- 
gion. There are persons whose religion 
commands them to do cruel and vile acts; 
who are selfish and hostile just because 
of the religion they have. There are thou- 
sands of “religious” persons in eastern 
countries who are no better than beggars 
in uniform. There are millions of wom- 
en who are virtually slaves, for religious 
reasons. 

India today would be more livable 
than it is, if it were not considered irre- 





teachings by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could countenance injustice, intoler- 
ance, discrimination along any line. Yet 
many church leaders would make of our 
churches the last bastion of outmoded 
custom and convention. 

Is the church having an easy time be- 
cause it has converted the world? Or is 
it because the world is converting many 
of us in the church to its ideals? 

Is the church being crucified because, 
confronted with burning, vital issues, it 
is hedging, backing up, compromising, 
acquiescing? If this be true, God pity 
the church! God pity all who are par- 
ticipants in such apostacy.—N.C. Curts- 
TIAN ADVOCATE. 
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ligious to kill a cow. A missionary to 
Japan once remarked to this writer that 
the greatest force working against the 
Japanese people was their own religion. 
Consider the Tibetan whose idea of pray- 
er is getting somebody who can write, to 
inscribe a prayer on a wheel, and then 
setting that wheel in a stream of water 
so that it turns by day and night. Is his 
religion the best thing about him? 

Consider the person who is taught to 
believe that one drop of holy water, be- 
cause it contains the prayers of the in- 
fallible church, is more effective than any 
individual prayer no matter how sincere. 
That belief is religious; but is it the best 
thing about the man? There is hardly a 
crime imaginable which has not been en- 
couraged positively by some religion 
somewhere, some time. 


F YOU ADD to the wickedness fos- 

tered by religion, the silliness also 
practiced and admired in its name, you 
may doubt still further whether the best 
thing about a man is his religion. Wheth- 
er it is a Simeon Stylites standing on his 
pillar for thirty-eight years, or flagel- 
lants beating themselves to the chanting 
of psalms, or an otherwise intelligent 
citizen fancying it to be “irreligious”’ to 
eat steak on certain days of the week, or 
creed-revisers debating whether to put a 
comma in or leave it out of a statement 
which is dubious with or without commas, 
practitioners of solemn nonsense are to 
be found in every religion. A little non- 
sense now and then (we are told) is rel- 
ished by the best of men; but it does not 
follow that the best thing about a man is 
the nonsense he fancies, even if it is part 
of his religion. 

When you read the Bible you will dis- 
cover that the most severe and appalling 
denunciations of men individually and 
collectively are directed at religious per- 
sons, not in spite of their religion but 
because of it. The reader is invited to 
look up Isaiah 1 and Matthew 23 for 
illustrations. Jesus, as one of his final 
warnings, told his friends that the time 
was coming when those who would kill 
them (they all died by violence, with few 
exceptions) would think they were doing 
God service. Most martyrs die for the 
glorification of somebody’s god—some- 
body’s false god, as well as really for the 
glory of the true God. 


UT can’t a man’s religion be better 
than the man himself? Is it not 
true that Christians, at least, have a re- 
ligion that is neither absurd nor false nor 
cruel? Is it not true that a Christian, 


whatever his faults, has a religion that 
is faultless ? 

That depends on what you mean by 
“the religion a man has,” or “a man’s 
religion.”” If you stick to the grammar 
of that expression, a man’s religion is 
that religion which he possesses; it is the 
beliefs and practices which are his own. 
It is what he actually believes and what 
he actually does, about God and about his 
relation to God and to God’s other crea- 
tures besides himself. Now even if a 
man’s belief were perfectly, absolutely 
true, even supposing that there is some 
church somewhere which possesses the 
divine truth whole and entire, and has 
expressed this without error; and sup- 
posing some man assents to this perfect 
creed with an unquestioning assent— 
still, after all, you might find, and the 
Bible suggests that you can find, persons 
whose actions belie their beliefs. 

Is a man’s hyprocrisy the best thing 
about him? Is his half-hearted, half- 
intelligent Christianity which may even 
be no better than a parody on true Chris- 
tianity, the best thing about him? 

It would be nearer the truth to say that 
the best thing about a man is what his 
religion points to. Certainly we would 
dare to say of the Christian religion, how- 
ever imperfect it has been even in the 
saints, that what it points to is the best 
fact and the one hopeful fact about the 
Christian person: namely, that the love 
of God includes him too. 

My religion is a shabby thing—how 
shabby can be guessed from how few 
have been challenged and won by it; I am 
but an unprofitable servant. But the God 
I serve is no shabby God. 


“Cult of Unhappiness” 
Seen Growing in U.S. 


Swampscott, Mass. (RNS)—A “cult 
of unhappiness” is growing in the United 
States among ‘‘frustrated, fear-ridden and 
futility-haunted people,” a woman Con- 
gregational preacher said here. 

Margaret Blair Johnstone of Groton, 
Mass., told the 63rd annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs: 

“So entrenched has the cult of unhap- 
piness become that we are dourly remind- 
ed that even the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence does not guarantee happiness but 
only the pursuit of it. Life and liberty 
are interpreted as inalienable rights, but 
happiness is something you never are 


quite supposed to catch up with at any 
time.” 


She said that “belittling happiness as 
a normal expectation in time of personal 
and world crisis seems to me to be every 
bit as silly as to deride health in time of 
illness or epidemic.” 

“Somewhere, intelligent moderns must 
strike a balance between the Pollyanna- 
ism of yesterday and the Gloomy Gusism 
with which the prophets of doom bid us 
for tomorrow,” Mrs. Johnstone said. 








Christian Reformed Group 
Woos Orthodox Body 

GRAND Rapips, MicH. (RNS)—The 
Synod of the Christian Reformed Church 
named a committee here to study the 
possibility of closer cooperation and fel- 
lowship with the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church. 

The two denominations hold similar 
doctrinal positions. The Orthodox Pres- 
byterian group has about 8,000 members 
and the Christian Reformed, 200,000. 
Recently, several Orthodox Presbyterian 
clergymen have entered the Christian 
Reformed ministry. 

The Synod referred to a study com- 
mittee the question of allowing church 
membership to “unbiblically” divorced 
persons who have subsequently remar- 
ried. 

The denomination now denies member- 
ship to such persons unless they “cease 
to live together in the ordinary marriage 
relationship.” 


*The “Orthodox” Presbytery of New 
York and New England recently submitted 
an overture calling for a change in the 
denominational name because, it is 
feared, there is a confusion in some 
minds with the Greek Orthodox Church 
or a Jewish sect. The name, it is claimed, 
may have hindered the growth of the 
church in some areas. Suggestions in- 
clude: American, Conservative, Covenant, 
Westminster. The original name adopted 
in 1936 was the Presbyterian Church of 
America but this was protested in th» 
courts by the USA church and it was 
abandoned. In the choice of the new 
name in 1939 “Orthodox” was chosen on 
the sixth ballot. 
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WORDS THAT HAVE ACQUIRED 
WORSE MEANINGS 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


A number of words were used by the 
King James Version in a good or at least 
harmless or neutral sense, which now 
have acquired worse or more violent 
meanings. ‘Base’’ simply meant “lowly” 
or “humble’—“I, Paul, who in presence 
am base among you” (2 Corinthians 
10:1). ‘Vile’ was no worse—“‘our vile 
body” (Philippians 3:21) is rendered by 
the Revised Standard Version “our lowly 
body”; and the poor man’s “vile raiment” 
(James 2:2) is “shabby clothing.” 

When we read concerning John the 
Baptist that “the soldiers demanded of 
him, saying, And what shall we do?” 
(Luke 3:14), we get an impression of 
peremptoriness that did not belong to the 
word “demand” in 1611, when it simply 
meant “ask.” “Riot” and “rioting” re- 
ferred then to revelry and loose living 
rather than to turbulence and violence. 

“Addicted” was then employed in a 
good serse hut now is generallv used of 
bad habits. The ky rendering “they have 
addicted themselves to the ministry of 
the saints” has been changed in rsv to 
read, “thev have devoted themselves to 
the service of the saints” (1 Corinthians 
16:15). The word “unspeakable” tends 


Encouraging Sign 


to be applied now to bad rather than to 
good things; the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion therefore has “Thanks be to God for 
his inexpressible gift!’ (2 Corinthians 
9:15), and “rejoice with unutterable joy” 
(1 Peter 1:8). 

The word “‘covet’”’ was used for earnest 
desire and zeal for the higher things of 
life, as well as for inordinate passion for 
its more material comforts (1 Corinthians 
12:31). The word ‘‘convenient” was ap- 
plied to what is fitting and proper in- 
stead of to what suits one’s personal ease 
or comfort or lies near at hand (Ephe- 
sians 5:4). To “tempt” was sometimes 
used in the sense of try or test, without 
the present implication of seeking to lead 
into evil (Mark 12:15). 

The “barbarous” were simply people 
who did not know the Greek language or 
share in the Greek culture (Acts 28:2). 
The “feeble-minded” were not mentally 
deficient, but simply faint-hearted (I 
Thessalonians 5:14). The “Libertines” 
who appear just once in the Bible (Acts 
6:9) were not loose livers, but respectable 
freedmen, who had a synagogue in Jeru- 
salem. 


In Corporation Giving 


Modern methods of communication 
have made it easier for voluntary associa- 
tions of good and public-spirited people 
to organize dramatic and successful ap- 
peals for worthy causes on a national 
There is a growing and com- 
mendable concern in the business com- 
munity for the financial needs of educa- 
tion. The increased willingness of cor- 
porate donors to support educational ac- 


basis. 








THIS SIMPLE PLAN SOLVES 
A GIVING PROBLEM 


This free booklet gives the simple plan of how, 
through your gift to Church Extension, you can also 
receive a safe, generous and assured income for life— 


beginning now. 


Your gift purchases a regular annuity for you and, 
depending on your age, you may receive up to 7% on 
your investment semi-annually—regardless of prevail- 
ing business conditions. The principle later goes to the 
spreading of Christianity throughout the South. People 
of all ages with large or small incomes may enjoy this 


plan. You'll want more details. 





‘Facing the Future with Your Money 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET .... for CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH” 


G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 
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tivities not directly related to the cor- 
poraticns’ business interests is particu- 
larly encouraging. 

The new appreciation of the American 
people of the role of private giving and 
action is of the greatest importance. Needs 
are enormous and growing. Giving must 
increase relative to our needs. For pri- 
vate institutions to fulfill adequately their 
appropriate role in our national life, there 
will have to be upward adjustment of the 
standards employed by many individuals 
and corporations in determining their 
capacity to give. At the same time, the 
criteria for giving should be importance, 
not popularity, and need, not safety from 
criticism. 

Wider participation in philanthropic 
efforts and better understanding of its 
role in a free society will now enable all 
scientific, educational and charitable or- 
ganizations to move forward with great- 
er confidence and courage—H. Rowan 
GAITHER, Jr., President of the Ford 
Foundation in the annual report. 
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. oo” Pastors at Special Services; Men’s 
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RAY or individuals. 


P. 
THIS IS YOUR ** OPPORTUNITY ,, 


\ 
—to order the N-E-W 1956 Going-to-College Handbook a 


\ 


saving ! 





Now — before vacations: Since all high school and college young people in your church 
will be sure to want the new Going-to-College Handbook when it appears in August, we are 
offering you this opportunity to place your order at a substantial saving. (It is valuable 
tour, you see, to be able to make an accurate estimate on our printing order.) 


The order form below shows you the 10% saving which you can make if you order—not later 
than August 10. 


Contents: We expect this year's book (the 10th anniversary volume) to be the most in- 
teresting and helpful yet produced. It will offer practical helps to present and prospective 
college students. It will have inspiring articles. It will stress the making of wholesome 
adjustments on campus and will have a generous section in which American Presbyterian col- 
leges tell their story. A top feature: College professors list the most important books to 
be read before college days. 


Wide Use: You can see, then, how valuable this book will be to ALL young people in your church. 
Those already in college appreciate it when their churches present it to them in special 
services or at going-to-college banquets, parties and the like. However, the largest pos-= 
sible use is with High School students who have not made up their minds about college and 
are doing some serious thinking about this problem. The widest possible distribution to 
High School students in your community will be a splendid gesture on the part of your church. 
You will be glad you helped your young people at this important time in their lives. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 1 N. 6th Street e Richmond 19, Va. 
Please enter our order at the pre-publication discount as follows: 


(circle one) 


r 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
Suggested 300 copies 200 150 100 75 50 25 20 
| 
Going- { Mailing Envelopes: are available at 2¢ each, or free with orders of 50 or more if needed 
| and requested. Postage paid where cash accompanies order. 
to- PRICE: 1-5 copies, 50¢ each; 6-19, 45¢; 20-49, 40¢; 50-99, 35¢; 100 or more, 30¢ each. 
College I PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT: Deduct 10% on orders postmarked not later than August 
4 | 10, 1955. 
2 | 
Service ! — sa Address __ F 7 
FREE Church Order sent in by ao = aan an ee asane nan 
with each ; Cash enclosed: $ ; or, send the bill to 
I 
order | 1 - : ... Send _... Mailing Envelopes. 
| 
Also: Please send the following number of copies of available volumes, which may be combined 
with above order for quantity rates: Vol. 9_- Vee oe 3 Wels 6.8 : 
| 
1 .. - 
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Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Patriotism: In these days of ecumen- 
icity one is almost afraid to assert his 
patriotism lest he be accused of a narrow 
nationalism. But the truth is that there 
is no inconsistency between true patriot- 
ism and a truly: ecumenical spirit. He is 
a poor sort of American whose soul is not 
stirred when he thinks of the sacrifices 
made by our forefathers as they laid the 
foundation of this wonderful nation. 
Forget not that the colonists never estab- 
lished a little settlement without building 
a church. God was built into the very 
foundation of America, and the way was 
paved for brave men to fight for freedom. 
The Fourth of July is the answer. 

The trouble with some types of pa- 
triotism is that they contain elements of 
pride and superiority, both of which are 
un-Christian. The only kind of patriot- 
ism that rings true is one that is truly 
humble. We Americans who so dearly 
love our country, and who rejoice in its 
history, can afford to be humble on In- 
dependence Day as we think of liquor, 
gambling, broken homes, juvenile delin- 
quency, cheap politics and a dangerous 
materialism, all of which are sorely 
hurting the nation we love. 








I have on the wall of my office a beau- 
tiful picture given me by Conrad Hilton 
showing Uncle Sam on his knees in 
prayer. That picture seems to me to por- 
tray the best type of patriotism. I expect 
to look at it prayerfully on the Fourth of 
July and ask God to help us in the build- 
ing of a truly Christian nation. 

Exchange of Letters. Our letter to 
Senator Kefauver: ‘Permit us to express 
keen disappointment that none of your 
final recommendations (as to juvenile 
delinquency) deal with the Christian 
home.” Senator Kefauver’s reply: 

“The matter of Christian homes is of 
course one of the greatest solutions to 
many of the problems of delinquency. Be- 
ing a legislative body, the subcommittee 
stressed primarily the problems wherein 
government could take action in its rec- 
ommendations so that the home was not 
stressed in this part of the report. 

“Be assured that not only I but members 
of the subcommittee are in complete sym- 
pathy with your thoughts.” 
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Green or Ripe? It has been said that 
if we think of ourselves as “green and 
growing” we may expect to produce good 
fruit, but if we think of ourselves as 
“ripe,” with our work pretty much fin- 
ished, we are apt to rot. With our world 
in its present condition no Christian dares 
to think of himself as “ripe.” The great 
task of evangelism has just begun after 
two thousand years. The local church 
should think of itself as “green and grow- 
ing,” for there is not a local church in 
the United States that has finished its 
work. Economists tell us that America 
is still “green and growing,” with almost 
a limitless future. What a thrill to think 
of the opportunities and the challenges 
that lie ahead of us—if we don’t rot. 


What Is the Trouble? John A. 
Mackay comes up with the terrifying 
statement that American’s dominant cul- 
ture and prevailing political activity have 
ceased to be inspired by Christian prin- 
ciples. Why? 

Among the reasons are surely these: 
As for the ministers, too many sermons 
are complacently conventional in a time of 
crisis. Too many ministers fail to give 
the impression, either in the pulpit or in 
their daily contacts, that they are aflame 
with love for Jesus Christ. Mere words 
in a sermon will not save souls; a burn- 
ing love will save them. 

As for laymen, the average quality of 
lay discipleship is poor. We laymen are 
not getting any scars. We are not using 
our work-benches as instruments to ad- 
vance the greatest cause known to man. 
Indeed it must be difficult for the man 
on the street to tell who is a Christian 
and who is not. There is no gleam in our 
eye, no unusual confidence born of a great 
faith. We look and act as if uninspired. 
A writer in a magazine says that we look 
“saltless.” 

Meanwhile our whole Christian cul- 
ture is under attack as gambling, divorce, 
liquor, race prejudice and cheap and 
dirty politics eat like cancers into Amer- 
ica’s soul. 

What is the matter with us? 


Washington, D. C. 


Mecklenburg’s 200th 
Mecklenburg Presbytery’s (N.C.) cele- 
bration of the 200th anniversary of the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in the 
Charlotte area was an unqualified suc- 
cess, with the Legette Blythe drama play- 
ing to more than 5,000 persons on three 
successive nights and repeated in a special 
performance the following Sunday night. 
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Court Upholds Withdrawal 
Of Adoption Consent 


Boston (RNS) — The Massachusetts 
Supreme Court upheld here a lower cour 
ruling permitting a Roman Catholic 
mother to withdraw her signed consent t 
the adoption of a child born out of wed. 
lock because she discovered that the adop. 
tive parents are Jewish. 

The unanimous decision was written 
by Judge Harold P. Williams. It af. 
firmed an earlier ruling of Probate Cour 
Judge James R. Reynolds which was 
appealed to the Supreme Court by Mr, 
and Mrs. Marvin V. Ellis of Brookline, 
the adopting parents. 


Central figure in the case is Hildie 
McCoy, 4-year-old daughter of Marjorie 
McCoy of Marblehead, Mass. Hildie 
has been in the care of the Ellises since a 
few days after her birth in a Boston hos. 
pital on Feb. 23, 1951. Marjorie was a 
student nurse in a Catholic hospital at 
the time of the child’s conception, and 
the father was described in the court pro- 
ceedings as a Protestant. 

“Tt is unfortunate the mother’s previous 
consent has resulted in a hardship to the 
petitioners,” the Supreme Court held. 
“They are suitable people to adopt a 
child, the child is happy with them, and 
they have grown to love her. But the | 
crild is being brought up in the Jewish | 
faith, and Marjorie wants her brought up | 
as a Catholic. The issue had become a 
matter of conscience with her.” 

Probate Judge Reynolds had said in | 
his decision that Marjorie consented to | 
adoption of the child, even before its | 
birth, “under strong pressure exerted 
upon her” by Dr. Herman C. Sands, her 
family physician, and her own mother. 

Court records disclosed that Marjorie, 
then 21 and unmarried, discovered she 
was pregnant in August, 1950, and her 
mother consulted Dr. Sands, who lived 
in Salem, the same community in which 
the Ellises then resided. The physician 
called the Ellises who agreed to adopt 
the child without being told the name of 
the prospective mother and agreed also to 
pay the confinement expenses of some 
$500. 

According to the records, Marjorie and 
her mother were informed of the arrange- 
ments and were pleased since they wished 
to avoid publicity. Marjorie was not 
told, and did not wish to know, who was 
going to adopt her child. Nothing was 
said to her about their religious beliefs. 

It was not until early in 1953 that she 
discovered the foster parents were Jew- 
ish, and in April of that year she filed 4 
petition for leave to withdraw her consent 
to the adoption. It was disclosed then that 
Philip Strome, the attorney who drew up 
the adoption papers, withheld from both 
the Ellises and Marjorie the religious af- 
filiation of each party to the transaction. 
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Disobedience Leads to Disaster 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 17, 1955 
2 Kings 24:8-16; 25:27-30; Ezekiel 1:2-3; 18:30-36 


Some men are crushed by adversity; 
some endure patiently, and their forti- 
tude inspires others; some in adversity 
forge the weapons by which new victories 
are to be won for their fellowmen. Ex- 
amples of the two latter are Jehoiachin 
and Ezekiel. 

Both were young men when the great 
blow fell, Jehoiachin being eighteen, and 
Ezekiel about twenty-five. 


|. Adversity Endured 


Jehoiachin, no doubt, had been envied 
at one time by the young men of Judah. 
His father, Jehoiakim, was king of Judah, 
and Jehoiachin grew up amid all the 
luxuries—and ‘the vices—of the court. 
When he was eighteen his father died, 
and Jehoiachin succeeded him on the 
throne. But his good fortune was short 
lived. “‘He reigned,” we read, “three 
months in Jerusalem.”’ Just three months. 
He was approaching his physical prime; 
life seems good to a young man in his 
teens, especially when he has the means 
to gratify his desires. 

“And he did what was evil in the sight 
of the Lord according to all that his 
father had done.’’ It was natural for a 
young man to follow in the footsteps of 
his father. Particularly when he was en- 
couraged to do so by his mother. Her 
name was Nehusta, and she was the 
daughter of Elnathan of Jerusalem. He 
was the leader of the band which dragged 
Uriah, the prophet, back from Egypt to 
be murdered by Jehoiakim (Jer. 26:22- 
23). A queen mother held a very power- 
ful position in Judah at this time, and 
that was even more likely to be the case 
when the actual ruler was still a minor. 
Jeremiah’s reference to Nehusta confirms 
this suspicion (Jer. 13:8). Jehoiachin 
could hardly have changed his father’s 
policies if he had desired to do so. 

“At that time,” we read, “the servants 
of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
came up to Jerusalem, and the city was 
besieged.” We recall the political situa- 
tion. The two dominant world powers 
were Egypt in the Nile Valley and Baby- 
lon in the Euphrates Valley. Judah was 
a tiny, almost insignificant country com- 
paratively, but important because it 
guarded the bridge that led from Asia 
into Africa, from the civilization of the 
Euphrates to the civilization of the Nile. 
The decisive battle between Egypt and 
Babylon for the mastery of the world was 
fought at Carchemish in 605. The Baby- 
lonians led by Nebuchadnezzar were vic- 
torious in this great and important battle. 
Egypt retained her independence but 
Judah and all the surrqunding nations 
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were forced to accept the dominion of 
Babylon and to pay her annual tribute. 

After a few years Jehoiakim, the king 
of Judah, disregarding the wise counsel 
of Jeremiah, rebelled against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, presumably by withholding trib- 
ute. Nebuchadnezzar sent an army post- 
haste to punish his rebellious vassal. 
Jehoiakim died while the siege of the 
city was underway. It was fortunate that 
he did, for the plight of the city was 
hopeless, and Nebuchadnezzar would 
have taken a terrible vengeance. 

This then was the situation when 
Jehoiachin came to the throne. Very wise- 
ly he and his advisers determined to make 
an unconditional surrender. It was the 
only way in which the city and its temple 
could avoid destruction and Nebuchad- 
nezzar was more likely to prove merciful 
than if he had been compelled to continue 
the costly siege. And so, “‘Jehoiachin the 
king of Judah gave himself up to the 
king of Babylon, himself, and his mother, 
and his servants, and his princes, and his 
palace officials. The king of Babylon 
took him prisoner in the eighth year of 
his (Nebuchadnezzar’s) reign, and car- 
ried off all the tieasures of the house of 
the Lord, and the treasures of the king’s 
house, and cut in pieces all the vessels of 
gold in the temple of the Lord... .” 
This last clause suggests that the Baby- 
lonians stripped everything in the Temple 
that was overlaid with gold. According 
to the account in I Kings 6 there was a 
large amount of it used in this way. 

“He carried away all Jerusalem,” the 
account continues, ‘‘and all the princes,” 
influential men, who might become cen- 
ters of disaffection, or about whom oppo- 
sition to Nebuchadnezzar’s further policy 
for Judah might develop; ‘“‘and all the 
mighty men of valor,” i.e., men capable 
of bearing arms, “and all the craftsmen 
and the smiths’—the men capable of 
forging arms for a subsequent rebellion; 
“none remained, except the poorest people 
of the land.” Nebuchadnezzar’s policy 
was clear; Judah was to become a satel- 
lite, its policies subordinate to that of 
Babylon, all possibility of resistance 
eliminated. It is the same policy that we 
have seen first Nazi Germany and then 
Communist Russia follow in our own day, 
except that Nebuchadnezzar was some- 
what more humane. Nazis and Com- 
munists execute some of their victims, 
and others, the majority it seems, are put 
to work in huge slave camps, where they 
lack the ordinary decencies of life. Only 
a few, the scientists, whose skill is de- 
sired, are treated more humanely. The 
mass of the Jews were deported, but 


allowed to earn their living in their new 
environment. Jehoiachin, the unfortunate 
young king, was put in prison, and here 
he was allowed to languish, wearing 
prison garb, fed on a prison diet, for 37 
years. 

That was a sad enough fate for any 
young man. A king at eighteen, and then 
a captive, hemmed in, restricted for 37 
years. “Here we find tragedy of a kind 
to arouse our deepest compassion,” writes 
Raymond Calkins in the /nterpreter’s 
Bible; “a young man made for better 
things who with a different chance in 
life might have done well, crushed by 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, helpless in the face of events, his 
hands tied by his elders, having to wit- 
ness the spectacle of the ruin of his land, 
and himself to suffer an ignoble fate.” 
He must have been an attractive young 
man, for Jeremiah suggests that he was 
a favorite with the people (Jer. 22:4) 
and Ezekiel, years later, continues to 
lament him (Ezek. 19:8-9). 

How did Jehoiachin respond to his 
fate? We are not told directly, but there 
is much that we can infer. He did not 
despair and take his own life, as too many 
of our contemporaries do when life be- 
comes unkind. He did not grow bitter, 
as do many all about us with lesser cause. 
Of that we can be sure, for when he was 
55 years old, well past his prime, Evil- 
merodach, Nebuchadnezzar’s son and 
successor, released Jehoiachin from his 
prison (2 Kings 25-27). This act of 
clemency no doubt had a political moti- 
vation. Evilmerodach freed Jehoiachin 
and other captive kings because he wished 
to pursue a different policy toward the 
defeated peoples from his father. And 
this political amnesty was a dramatic 
portrayal of this new policy. But there 
is something more to the story. Evilmer- 
odach, we read, “spoke kindly to him, 
and gave him a seat above the seats of 
the kings who were with him in Babylon. 
So Jehoiachin put off his prison garments. 
And every day of his life he dined regu- 
larly at the king’s table. . . .”(2 Kings 
25:28-29). We can be sure that he would 
not have enjoyed this distinction if he 
had not endured his long imprisonment 
nobly, if he had not remained good com- 
pany in spite of his adversity. And the 
elevation which was his reward un- 
doubtedly brought new hope to his people. 

Many suffer adversity today for which 
they are in no wise responsible, or in any 
case far beyond their deserts, compared 
with those of other men. And oftentimes 
it is a situation about which they can do 
nothing. They can only endure—either 
nobly or ignobly. And only they can de- 
termine which it will be. 

In such cases we do well to remember 
Milton’s sonnet. One of England’s most 
brilliant minds, he became totally blind 
when he was at the height of his powers, 
forty-four years of age. Wrote Milton: 
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When I consider how my light is spent 

E’re half my days in this dark world and 
wide, 

And that one Talent which is death to 
hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my Soul 
more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest he returning chide; 

“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 


I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not 


need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts; who 
best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; 
his state 


Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Il. Adversity Surmounted 

In the fifth year of King Jehoiachin’s 
exile the word of the Lord came to Ezekiel 
the priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of 
the Chaldeans (i.e., the Babylonians) by 
the river Chebar (apparently a large 
canal flowing into the Euphrates). He 
was just entering upon his 30th year 
(Ezekiel 1:1). For five years he had 
been among the captives transported from 
their native land, compelled to reorder 
their lives, and make a new start under 
most unfavorable circumstances. 

Many of his contemporaries under 
these circumstances lost their faith in 
God and his purposes for their nation. 
But not Ezekiel. ““The hand of the Lord,” 
we read, “was upon him—there.” In 
Boston stands a statue of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest preachers, Phillips Brooks. 
The statue was fashioned by the famous 
sculptor, Saint-Gaudens. The figure of 
Brooks is an heroic one and behind it 
and above stands the figure of Christ, his 
hand resting gently on the shoulder of the 
preacher. It is a symbolic conception, but 
full of meaning. Through the ages men 
have spoken and acted under the sense 
of a divine compulsion, because the hand 
of God, Christ’s hand, has been laid upon 
their shoulder. 

So Ezekiel felt that he was divinely 
commissioned to proclaim God’s word to 
a people intent upon their own will, and 
ready to put God out of their lives. 

In the rest of chapter 1 we have a 
description of Ezekiel’s vision of God, 
which describes in symbolic language the 
basic conceptions which lay back of all 
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of his subsequent disclosures. In a time 
of world confusion, with an important 
segment of his own nation in exile, and 
the remnant in Jerusalem facing immi- 
nent destruction, Ezekiel had an over- 
powering sense of the divine sovereignty, 
including the omnipotence, the omnisci- 
ence, and the omnipresence of God. It 
was this opening vision of God that de- 
termined his subsequent ministry and 
enabled him to lay the foundation on 
which the Jews were able to build for 
the future. Men who understand that 
God is actively at work in the world will 
not despair however grievous the circum- 
stances; with God’s hand upon their 
shoulder they will labor rather that God’s 
order may emerge in time out of man’s 
disorder. 

In Chapter 18 we have a message de- 
livered by Ezekiel to the Jewish exiles 
on the River Chebar five years later, and 
one year before the final destruction of 
Jerusalem. As the people considered 
their own miserable condition and faced 
the imminent destruction of the city, 
about which all their hopes were gathered, 
they became confused and disheartened. 
It seemed to them that they were being 
punished unjustly for the sins of their 
fathers, that they were hopelessly doomed, 
that nothing was left for them but the 
inactivity of despair. 

To stir them from their apathy Ezekiel 
reminds them that God desires all men 
to live (vs. 23) and that a man’s destiny 
is not determined by his past (24-30). 
If a righteous man ceases to live right- 
eously he shall die, and if a sinful man 
repents of his sins and turns from them 
he shall live. The people accused God 
of acting capriciously (vs. 25). Ezekiel 
denied this. Men may act capriciously, 
but God acts in accordance with eternal 
principles. He judges each man after his 
ways. And so he concludes with the in- 
vitation which comes from the very heart 
of God: 

“Repent and turn from you all your 
transgressions, lest iniquity be your 
ruin. Cast away from you all the trans- 
gressions which you have committed 
against me, and get yourselves a new 
heart and a new spirit.” 

They are exhorted here to do four 
things: (1) to repent; (2) to turn from 
all their trangressions; (3 to cast them 
away; and (4) to get themselves a new 
heart and a new spirit. In earlier and in 
subsequent messages Ezekiel makes it 
clear that they could get this new heart, 
this new spirit, by submitting themselves 
to God, and allowing him to take posses- 
sion of their hearts and minds (11:19; 
36 :25-27). 

Ezekiel has a message here for all men 
who despair of the future. We cannot 
escape the consequences of our own sins, 
or those which result from the sins of 
other generations, but this does not mean 
that the blessings of God are closed to us 
as individuals or as a group. Whatever 


calamities have overtaken us, or whatever 
calamities shall overtake us in the days 
to come, the way to God’s blessing in this 
life remains open to us. If we share in the 
iniquities of our fathers they will cer. 
tainly prove our ruin; but if we break 
from the sins of the past, turn away from 
our ways to God’s ways, we shall live ang 
our civilization shall endure. As Walter 
C. Davis points out: 

“Ezekiel was aware of his _ people's 
tragedy, but he never preached fatalism, 
He never denied their real experiences, 
He never said, ‘We are not exiles.’ What 
he did say was, ‘Being exiles as we are, 
we may still be men of faith and rise 
above our lot.’ He and his companions 
were plunged into an abyss so deep that 
most of them could see nothing but the 
darkness and the restricting walls. But 
Ezekiel looked in a different direction: 
he looked up and he saw the otherwise 
invisible stars.” (Uniform Lesson Con. 
mentary, Muhlenberg Press) 


Ill. What About Us? 

Some of us, like Jehoiachin, can only 
sit and wait, bearing our witness through 
an example which is more eloquent than 
words. A few, a very few, will be able to 
make significant decisions on which the 
fate and fortunes of many will depend. 
Most of us make a host of smaller de- 
cisions, decisions which seem to us to be 
very small indeed. But they are decisions 
on which our happiness, and the happi- 
ness of those who love us depend. And 
out of these little decisions, made by a 
multitude of men and women like us, 
the texture of history is finally deter- 
mined. 











As Louis J. Halle, until recently a 
member of the Policy Planning Staff, 
Department of State, wrote in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Review (June 4): 


“There is no way of dealing with the 
one comprehensive problem of (national) 
salvation that will spare us from dealing 
with all the little problems of every day, 
or that will spare us from the need of 
good behavior. Salvation remains what 
it has been throughout history, a matter 
of husbandry. It is the annual harvest 
which comes from the faithful cultivation 
of our gardens.” 


Of our gardens! Our gardens! Each 
his own, 


“Is your place a small place? 
Tend it with care;— 
He set you there. 
Is your place a large place? 
Guard it with care!— 
He set you there. 
Whate’er your place, it is 
Not yours alone, but His 
Who set you there.”— 
JOHN OXENHAM. 
Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education, National Council of Churches 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Ve! 
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BOOK NOTES 


BOOK CLUB selections in coming weeks 
as announced by some of the leading 
clubs include the following: 

Religious Book Club: June: Hardness 
of Heart, Edmond LaB. Cherbonnier, 
Doubleday; July: The Strangeness of the 
Church, Daniel Jenkins, Doubleday. 
Bonus: Truth Is One, Forman and Gam- 
mon. 

Pulpit: Conquering the Seven Deadly 
Sins, Lance Webb, Abingdon. Dividend: 
The World of Albert Schweitzer, Har- 
pers; August: World Christian Classics, 
Association Press. 

Pastoral Psychology: August: Seduc- 
tion of the Innocent, Fredric Wertham, 
Rinehart. 

Family Bookshelf: July: The Living 
Faith, Lloyd C. Douglas, Houghton- 
Miffiin. 

Book-of-the-Month: September: Mar- 
jorie Morningstar, Herman Wouk, Dou- 
bleday. 

Literary Guild: September: Band of 
Angels, Robt. Penn Warren, Random 
House. 





Religious Book Club (England) 
S.C.M. Press: March: The Gospel of 
Victory, M. A. C. Warren; May: Blinded 
Eagle, H. C. Whitley; July: Discovering 
Buried Worlds, Andre Parrot; Septem- 
ber: Green and Pleasant Land, John 
Lawson. 

i 
IMPORTANT book just published 

(May 26) is by the dean of students 
at Davidson College, Samuel R. Spencer, 
Jr., on Booker T. Washington and the 
Negro’s Place in American Life (Little, 
Brown, $3). This volume becomes a part 
of “The Library of American Biography.” 
This professor of history makes it clear 
that Southern white men misinterpreted 
much of Washington’s “moderate” pro- 
gram and saw in it a permanent status 
which Washington did not accept. He 
makes it clear that fundamental to Wash- 
ington was judgment of the Negro as an 
individual human being and treatment 
according to that standard. 


Awards Recognize 
Authors and Writers 

New York (rNS)—Thirty-five awards 
“for outstanding contributions promoting 
the cause of good-will and understanding 
among the people of our nation” through 
the mass communications media were 
announced here by the National Confer- 
ence of Christian and Jews. 

Ten of the winners received the Na- 
tional Brotherhood Award and 25 were 
given a Certificate of Recognition. 

Two of the Brotherhood Award win- 
ners are authors Pearl S. Buck and Alan 
Paton. Miss Buck was honored for her 
book “My Several Worlds,” which the 
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awards committee said “gives a broad 
and sympathetic base for the understand- 
ing of Asians.” 

Mr. Paton won his citation for two ar- 
ticles, “The Negro in America Today” 
and “The Negro in the North,” published 
in Collier’s Magazine last October. The 
committee found that the articles offered 
“a sharp, new insight into U.S. race re- 
lations, helping to create a climate for 
better understanding.” 


Lutheran Program 


Among the recipients of a Certificate 
of Merit was the United Lutheran Church 
in America, cited for its radio trans- 
cription series, “Church World News.” 
The program is broadcast each week over 
36 radio stations over the country. 

“This series provides, impartially,” the 
citation said, “the significant and inter- 
esting news of all faiths around the 
world. The policy of the program is to 
present the news accurately with no edi- 
torial comment or sermonizing. Items 
are selected solely on the basis of news 
value. ‘Taking-of sides’—real or in- 
ferred—is avoided. It is of interest to 
all people regardle:s of religious affilia- 
tion.” 

Other National Brotherhood Award 
winners, and the categories in which they 
were cited, are: 

Cartoons: Leo E. Thiele, the Los An- 
geles Mirror, for his cartoon, ‘The 
Golden Key.” 

Editorials: J. M. Fidler, publisher, 
Salisbury (Mo.) Press-Spectator, for his 
editorial, “Brotherhocd,” that helped to 
bring ‘“‘a new awareness to his commu- 
nity of the fallacy of racial discrimina- 
tion.” 

Articles: The Pcttstown (Pa.) Mer- 
cury for seven articles that ‘‘painstak- 
ingly” examined the pesition of the 
Negro in Pottstown, resulting in the for- 
mation of a local Human Relations 
Committee. 

Motion Pictures: ‘‘Assignment: Child- 
dren,” a technicolor film produced for the 
United Nations by the joint efforts of 
the motion picture industry and Danny 
Kaye. The film denicts the UN’s work 
with children of all races in Asia through 
UNICEF. 

Photographs: Gordon N. Converse, 
the Christian Science Monitor, for a 
series of portraits of children of the 
Quincy School, Boston, titled ‘“Cosmo- 
politans.” 

Radio Programs: Staticn WHAS of 
Louisville, Ky., for its series, ‘Moral 
Side of the News.” 

Television Programs: Studio One, 
CBS, for its production, ‘““Thunder on 
Sycamore Street,” which shows “how 
prejudice and bigotry grow from the 
seeds of fear and misunderst»nding.” 

Also: The American Week, CBS, for 
its program “Trouble at Trumbull 
Park,” described as ‘‘a most significant 





example of on-the-spot reporting of an 
incident of intergroup tension.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Elton True- 








Declaration of Freedom. 


blood. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50. 
The Chrisiian Imprin.. Fred P. Corson. 

Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2.50. 
Learning to Have Faith. John A. Red- 


head. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 

The Secret of Effective Prayer. 
Smith Shoemaker. Fleming H. 
Westwood, N. J. $2.00. 

The Life to Live. Frederick M. Meek. 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. 33.00. 

The Strange Career of Jim Crow. C. 
Vann Woodward. Oxford University Press, 
NM. ¥. 2.50. 

All in One Day. Hilda Libby Ives. Bond 
Wheelwright Co., Portland, Maine. $2.75. 

The Unbelieving Wife. Margaret Echard. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.50. 

A Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed. 
Ancient Christian Writers—Rufinus. Trans- 
lated by J. N. D. Kelly. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. $2.75. 

The Singing Secret. Elizabeth Allstrom. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.00, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. 

God’s Way. Harrison Ray Anderson. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 
$2.50. 

Maid of Israel. Tolbert R. Ingram. Broad- 
man Press, Nashville, Tenn. $3.00. 

World Upside Down. Edited by Mar- 
garet Greene. Friendship Press, N. Y. 
$2.00. cloth. $1.25, paper. 

Challenge and Conformity. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$1.75. 

They Reach for Life. John E. Skoglund. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $3.00, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. 

In My Father’s House. Grace Nies 
Fletcher. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

The Daily Life of the Christian. John 
Murray. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.50. 

Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan 
Revolution. William Haller. Columbia 
University Press, N. Y. $6.00. 

Education and Responsibility. Tunis 
Romein. University of Kentucky Press, 
Lexington, Ky. $3.50. 

Christianity and Science. Charles E. 
Raven. Association Press, N. Y. $1.25. 

Mark’s Witness to Jesus Christ. Eduard 
Lohse. Association Press, N. Y. $1.25. 

The Christian’s God. Stephen C. Neill. 
Association Press, N. Y. $1.25. 

Christian Giving. V. S. Azariah. Asso- 
ciation Press, N. Y. $1.25. 

Portrait of Calvin. T. H. L. Parker. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $2.00. 

Prophetic Realism and the Gospel. John 
Wick Bowman. Westminster Press, Phila- 


$2.40. 
Helen 
Revell C'.., 


delphia. $4.75. 
Fools for Christ. Jaroslav Pelikan. 
Muhlenburg Press, Philadelphia. $3.00. 


BEING BORN. Frances Bruce Strain. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, N. Y. 134 pp., $2.75. 

In good taste, this volume appeared 
first in 1936 and is now in its 32nd re- 
vised and enlarged printing. Answers 
honestly and simply the questions chil- 
dren ask or should. 


WHAT'S COOKING? By Jane Kirk. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 383 
pp., $3.95. 


Quantity cooking for all occasions; 
though some recipes are in terms of four, 
others are for 400. 
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CHANGES 


Charles Robt. Tapp from Summerville, 
S. C., to the Seneca, S. C., church July 1. 

Elbert M. Williamson, Rockymount, 
Va., will become pastor of the Browns- 
ville, Tenn., church. 

Walter A. Bennett from Oklahoma City 
to 8200 Devonshire, Dallas, Texas. 

John V. Moore from Elkins, W. Va., to 
1715 Virginia St., E., Charleston 1, W. Va. 

Charles M. Ramsey, Greensboro Col- 
lege, N. C., has been named professor of 
philosophy and. religion at Austin College. 
After July 1 his address is 802 N. Cleve- 
land, Sherman, Texas. 

Donald W. Ruth, Jamaica, N. Y., 
been called to the Muskogee, 
church. 

Charles S. Jackson, formerly pastor of 
the First church of Morrisonville, II1., 
now pastor of the Bible Presbyterian 
church of the same city, has been deposed 
from the gospel ministry by the unani- 
mous action of Springfield Presbytery 
(see page 4). 

Ernest B. Smith, 
become pastor in 
July 24. 


AUSTIN SEMINARY 

Additions to the faculty at Austin 
(Texas) Seminary for next year will in- 
clude: Henry W. Quinius, Jr., Beacon 
Hill church, San Antonio, as director of 
field work and admissions and associate 
professor of church administration; 
James Allen Wharton, who has been 
studying in Basel, Switzerland, assistant 
professor of English Bible; Wm. Ith 
Boand, recent student at the University 
of Edinburgh, instructor in Bible; 
Suzanne de Dietrich, Celigny, Switzer- 
land, who spent last term at Union Sem- 
inary (Va.), will be guest lecturer in 
theology. 
DEATHS 

E. O. Harbin, 70, widely known Metho- 
dist recreation leader and author, died 
June 7 in Nashville, Tenn., after a long 
His latest book, “Games ot Many 


illness. 
Nations,” was written while he was bed- 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for 
women. 
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tian men and women 


A good place for an investment 
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fast. Suffering from arthritis and a 
broken hip, he had been confined to his 
bed since 1952. 
DEGREE 

L. Clyde Carter, Jr., assistant professor 
of sociology at Mary Washington College 
(Va.), received his Ph.D. degree at Yale 
University at the recent commencement. 


Dumont Clarke Cited at 
Princeton Seminary 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. (RNS)—Dumont 
Clarke of Asheville was awarded an 
honorary doctor of philanthropy degree 
by Princeton University for his work in 
developing the Lord’s Acre movement. 

Mr. Clarke, a 1905 graduate of Prince- 
ton, was cited as “an innovator in the 
great tradition of the American rural 
missionary.” 

“Without regard for denomination, he 
has brought financial support from the 
resources of the land to a thousand cross- 
road churches, and vital spiritual fellow- 
ship to the farming community in which 
they are set,” the citation declared. 

“Leader of the nation-wide Lord’s ‘Acre 


movement, he has inspired many farmerg 
to plow and plant one acre in order tg 
give the proceeds to the country church, 
Because of him the harvest is plentious 
and the laborers are not few.” 

Mr. Clarke, a Presbyterian, USA, wag. 
named “Rural Minister of the Year” in? 
1951 by the Progressive Farmer maga-" 
zine. 

Since 1929 he has been director of the 
religious education department estab- 
lished by the Farmers’ Federation in 
Asheville. 
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Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Endowed. Christian emphasis, 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses, 
Preparatory department with 1lith, and 
12th grades. Veterans. Moderate 
charges. Scholarships. Self-help. Sum- 
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Sustained by a Heritage 
of Christian Ideals 
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Separate Campuses ..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. 
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